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Every Other Sunday. 


HOW NELLIE SPENT HER CHRISTMAS 
MONEY. 


BY L. EK. P. 


[Christmas is coming again, and will soon be here. In 
our Christmas Number we shall have, as usual, an appro- 
priate story. But it will, perhaps, help some of our young 
readers to spend their holiday money in a wise way if 
before Christmas returns they learn something from this 
story about Nellie Morris. -- Eprror. ] 


~A@ELLIE MORRIS was a 
y) bright, earnest girl. In 
company with many other 
bright girls she had been 
looking forward to the 
Christmas holidays with 
great eagerness; and when 
the night came to really 
hang up her stocking, it 
seemed as if bedtime could not arrive too quickly. 
The happy little puss was willing to anticipate 
it by a full hour, knowing that by so doing she 
would be all the more apt to awaken early and 
discover her expected treasures the sooner. 

Kight o’clock found her hopping round the 
fireplace of the upstairs hall, hanging up her 
longest-legged red stocking in the vari-colored 
row contributed by her brothers and sisters. It 
seemed as if Nellie could not give this wonder- 
ful stocking enough of pats and adjustings; but 
she finally threw it a farewell kiss and skipped off 
to bed, after having pinned on the top of the 
stocking, in a conspicuous manner, a note ad- 
dressed to ‘‘ Herr Santa Claus.” She knew 
‘* Herr’? was German, and thought a title in his 
mother-tongue might seem nice and homelike to 
Saint Nicholas in a foreign land like ours. ‘Lhe 
note was as follows: — 


DraR Goop Santa,—I have been very often 
told to take time by the forelock ; and if I know at 
all what that means, I am at present doing so by 
writing you my thanks for the kind visit which you 
(by this time) are paying me. I love you, Santa, 
and I am going to try to be a little like you if I can. 
It is so beautiful for you to go about making people 
happy the world over, whether they deserve it or 
not. Mother says that that is real Bible doctrine, 
and that loving-kindness is better than judgment 
for all of us to give. Mother says another thing, 
too: that all the queer-shaped little places in our 
Christmas stockings, where the presents do not 
exactly fit against each other, are filled up with the 
spirit of generosity and good-will; and that without 
this spirit all through it, the Christmas stocking 
would be sadly lacking. Now, Santa dear, I am 
very anxious for these spaces or chinks this year. 
Of course it takes some presents to make the kind of 
chinks I mean; for an empty stocking would be 
appalling to contemplate to-morrow morning, would 
itnot? But really and truly, I want to get, more 
than anything, your spirit of generous goodness, so 
that I will love to do whatever I can for the happi- 
ness of others. Perhaps the wish for this came in 
the chinks of last year’s stocking! At any rate, 
Mother said it was a good wish, and that I might 
write you about it. Please give my love, and a ten- 
der stroke on their noses, to the reindeer from me; 
and with many, many thanks, believe me your 
devoted little friend, 

NELLIE Morais. 

Some hours later, in her dreams, Nellie heard 
the reindeer clatter over the roof, as Santa Claus, 
note in hand, drove away from the Morris chim- 
ney. But she only stirred in bed, and muttered in 
a sleepy way, “ On, Donder — and — B-1-i-t-z-z-z” 
—so that she lost her fine opportunity of rushing 
to the window and catching a glimpse of them as 
they made off down the slanting back-kitchen 
roof, which was right in good view from her room. 


She had missed him just as narrowly several times, 
and was always resolving on heroic measures by 
which she might really come upon him; but in 
childhood the lock of sleep works strong and well, 
and our black nurse Night makes all secure in 
good season, whether we will or no. 

On this Christmas morning, however, the fair 
maid Dawn undid the lock at the earliest moment 
the almanac would allow, and a flood of sunshine 
opened the little sleepers’ eyes. Ho! what a rout 
and tumbling out! Nellie was the first to shout 
her “ Merry Christmas” to all the rest; and in 
what she would call “half a jiffy,’’ there was a 
procession of juvenile Morrises scampering out 
toward the big fireplace, where each one seized 
upon an overflowing stocking and began to take 
out and unwrap the exciting contents. Joy 
beamed over all, and delighted exclamations came 
so fast that no one could listen to them. 

Nellie’s note had disappeared, and she felt a 
glow of satisfaction over that, to begin with; and 
as she carefully drew out one little packet after 
another from her stocking, her delight increased, 
and she found herself shouting in the general 
chorus over every new gift which discovered it- 
self, First came a pretty pair of warm gloves. 
(Santa Claus always left some useful presents in 
the Morris family, and in fact it is rather a cus- 
tomary way of his in other cases, too; for he 
thinks it is a good idea.) Next came a pretty 
little vase in the shape of a basket, with a kitty 
peering over the top so that her face would peep 
through the flowers playfully when it was filled. 
Then a box of bonbons and a tiny fan painted 
with pansies and tied with a bow of purple and 
pale buff. Nellie’s mother could paint, —but 
that is nothing here nor there. Next to the fan 
came out a little box which, when opened, re- 
vealed a shining thimble just the proper size for 
Miss Nellie, While trying it on the thought 
popped into her head that here was one of the 
‘“chinks ’’ she had asked for; for the dear little 
thimble, like the cannon which the Irishman de- 
scribed as a hole with some iron poured round it, 
was in reality a charming chink set round with a 
casing of silver. She stopped a moment, thimble- 
box in hand, with a sweetly thoughtful look on 
her face, and said softly, ‘‘I must not forget to 
notice the chinks I come to. I know there is room 
for a good deal of the spirit of generosity to enter 
even in a little girl’s thimble; for Lulu and Nan, 
with their two dolls apiece, almost require a dress- 
maker’s full time already ; and I could often help 
Mother, besides making nice comfortable things 
for poor Susan Kincaid, who cannot help herself 
any more.’’ She kissed the bit of a thimble and 
put it back in its box, whispering, ** Keep full of 
kindness as lone as your silver case lasts, little 
precious. I will try to be a good and helpful 
mistress to you.”’ 

Then she looked again in the stocking, tugged 
a moment at a queer-shaped object which lay 
wedged in in a sidewise manner, and brought out 
the most knowing-looking little rascal of a mon- 
key, whose head, she found, was removable, and 
whose interior was a receptacle holding the 
choicest of candied nuts. If that monkey had 
ever been alive, this post-mortem investigation 
would have clearly told the cause of his decease; 
for there were enough nuts in that one little 
creature to have made a meal for a dozen sensible 
monkeys. 

The monkey made queer-shaped spaces all about 
him as he lay in the stocking, and Nellie thought 
brightly, ‘‘ Oh, yes, I know! I’ll give some to 
all my friends when a good candy-eating time 
comes. ‘These are so nice I can ‘ play party’ with 


them a great many times; and, besides, grown 
people like a good rich sugar-plum after dinner 
occasionally. I’ll ply Papa with them. He has 
a sweet tooth, and I know he will laugh when he 
sees this comical, wizened-up monkey face.”’ 

Well, on went Nellie toward the bottom of her 
stocking (and if she had not had such long legs 
for a girl of her age she would have been way 
down to the toe by this time), bringing out one 
thing after another, finding spaces between them 
here and there, and discovering many a thing 
which she had “ just been wishing for,” or ‘had 
been wanting for ever so long,” until she finally 
came to the very last thing at the end of the toe. 
As she brought it out, she felt something silky, 
with a big ring and tassel, and soon held up to 
the admiring gaze of her young brothers and sis- 
ters an exquisite little silk purse. It was richly 
embroidered in delicate colors, and had golden 
tassels and bright sliding rings; while down -in 
one end gleamed five pretty yellow gold dollars. 
A little scrap of paper attached said that Uncle 
Eric had sent it to her by Santa Claus, whom he 
had encountered on his way to her part of the 
country, and that he hoped she would accept the 
little purse and its contents from a bachelor uncle 
who was too far out among the Indians of the 
West to be able to buy presents for little people. 
The purse, he said, had been among his keep- 
sakes, — a bit of old-fashioned daintiness which 
had been his fancy when a boy, and which his 
mother had given him in playfulness one day after 
he had grown up, saying, ‘‘ There, my son, that 
will be beautiful to the last. Treasure it as the 
delight of by-gone days.’? Uncle Eric added 
in the note: — 


“Dear Nellie, in your darling grandmamma’s 
hands this little purse had a beauty beyond that 
which the gay flosses or pearly-tinted beads could 
giveit. I have seen it shine in dark places of want, 
when every bright piece it contained was glorified 
by the self-denial which had been required to put it 
in there. This little relic of your grandmamma’s 
girlhood I send to you much in the same condition 
as when she had it, —a few modest dollars down in 
one end, and all the rest of its length filled with the 
invisible gold of sympathy and good-will. I hope 
my little Nell will be her grandmamma’s true name- 
sake in keeping the purse well filled with this kind, 
as well as the marketable gold, so that it may be to 
her later in life, as Mother said, in her pretty, joking 
way, ‘beautiful to the last, and the delight of by- 
gone days.’ ” 


Nellie thought Uncle Eric’s present an exceed- 
ingly nice one, and wondered how it was that 
grown people were so apt to fall in with Santa 
Claus, when his young friends found it such an 
impossibility to spy him out, try as they might, - 
She was glad Uncle Eric sent his present that 
way, for it made up just such a stockingful as she 
had asked the saint for in her note; and Uncle 
Eric’s letter had shown her that in the little purse 
she might hope to find a legacy of the very spirit 
she was seeking. She gathered up her treasures 
and ran off to the door of Mamma’s room, fol- 
lowed by the smaller children, whose riotous 
‘Merry Christmas” soon gained them an en- 
trance; and then all the toys and goodies had to 
be again exhibited and exclaimed over and sym- 
pathetically admired by the kind parents, whose 
interest and love never failed. After a while, 
however, judicious Mamma suggested dressing; 
and the whole party were chased out of the 
apartment bag and baggage, to reassemble by 
degrees in the bright breakfast-room below, where 
they were to have a fine hearty carol before 
breakfast. 
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The day thus happily begun passed happily 
away, with visits and dinner and a Sunday-school 
Christmas-tree ; so that when night came, and the 
children, Nellie and all, were finally tucked into 
their pretty white beds, Mrs. Morris took a look 
at them, and thanked the dear God that the day 
of Christ’s coming gave so much joy to her 
bairnies. 

The next day Nellie began a new piece of sew- 
ing in order to dedicate the little thimble. It was 
a nice warm sack for Susan Kincaid, to be made 
out of some comfortable flannel her mother could 
spare; and though that did not seem very pretty 
work for a fine new thimble, it was what Nellie 
and the thimble both thought most delightful and 
appropriate under the circumstances. 

It was not many days before Susan had her 
sack, Flannel ‘‘ sews easy,’’ as Nellie said; 
and the thimble pushed the needle nimbly 
through in the good work. Nellie said she be- 
lieved it really loved to aid her, and she resolved 
to use it often in tasks of charity. 

After a few days she had settled upon pet places 
in her own cosey room for all her Christmas 
knick-knacks, and enjoyed it much more for its 
additional possessions. She hung the tiny fan on 
her bureau glass; put the vase on her little side- 
table, with some arbor-vite in it (that being 
Christmas-like, obtainable, and lasting) ; devoted 
the bonbon box to the service of the bureau, 
where it acted as handkerchief case; and con- 
fided the darling purse to the custody of a special 
small side-drawer, of which she possessed a key. 
Whenever she was in the room any length of 
time she used to hang the purse in a diagonal 
manner, which she thought very artistic, across 
a little gray passe-partout frame enclosing a 
vignette photograph of a sweet elderly face. The 
silvery curls and gracious eyes seemed to say, 
‘This is a grandmamma.” And so it was, — 
Nellie’s grandmamma, — the very one Uncle Eric 


had loved so much, and to whom the girlish purse. 


had belonged years ago. 

Nellie used to weave wondrous fancies of what 
she would do with the gold dollars in the heavy 
end of the purse, and hoped that the happy day 
when she might use some of them would not be 
long in coming. Her mother advised her not to 
trouble herself about that part, but to use freely 
from the other end of the purse, which, as her 
Uncle Eric had said, contained the loving spirit 
which actuates true charity. That, she would 
find, could be expended daily, when money might 
not be called for. 

One day Nellie had been fluttering around her 

‘room girl-fashion, and had just taken out the 


| purse from its drawer and adjusted it effectively 


in its usual place, when her mother sent upstairs 
to ask if she would not go down-town to the 
druggist’s on an errand for her. 

‘Frisky Nellie, always ready for a walk, put 
back the purse in its place of safety, donned 
jacket and hat, and set out down Broad Street for 
the drug-store. 

It was splendid crisp weather; so with her 


». hands snugly in muff and cheeks aglow, she 


skipped and slid along the snowy streets until 
she found herself at the proper store. In she 
went, gave her prescription, and then sat down to 
wait while the druggist was putting it up. It 
happened that she ensconced herself in a rather 
uninteresting corner; and as the moments wore on 
and she still had to wait, she thought she would 
go about the store and make observations, settling 
down, perhaps, at that nice-looking part of the 
counter where the cunning brass scales were and 
the glass case full of bottles. 


After she had done walking about, and had 
given a good deal of attention to the scales, she 
began to read over the bottle labels. All sorts 
of dentifrices, extracts, inks, and hair-dyes were 
represented. Bottles large and small, plump 
and thin, plain and fancy, were there. She read 
some of the labels: ‘‘ Hoyt’s German Cologne,’’ 
ete. ‘* Price, fifty cents;’’ ‘* Lyon’s Kathairon. 
To be well shaken before taken;’’ ‘ Sozodont 
for the Teeth;” ‘ Valentine’s Extract of Beef.”’ 
‘“¢Qh, I know about that,’’ said Nellie. ‘“ That 
used to cost a dollar a bottle, but perhaps it has 
gone down a little now. Judge Crapo used to 
take it, and it is splendid for sick people.” Then 
there was ‘‘Pond’s Extract of Hamamelis, the 
General Family Remedy,” and several others as 
interesting and desirable, the descriptions of which 
Nellie read over and over till she knew them all by 
heart. Just as she had gotten for the third time 
to the funny-shaped dark little phial which said 
“Valentine’s Extract of Beef,” the clerk stepped 
up to her with an apology for detaining her so long, 
and asked if she would not like a few of the pretty 
advertising cards from the various ones with odd 
devices which were placed about the shop. 

The walk back seemed nothing after the long 
rest in the store; and though Nellie little thought 
it, her gay looks and happy pace made several 
dull-looking people brighten up after passing her. 
Sometimes these busy, middle-aged people live so 
ploddingly that the real happiness of their lives 
seems both far behind them and far beyond, and 
they almost forget about it. They remember duty, 
and strive for content; but happiness they have 
ceased to expect until the long home and the true 
life shall appear. Still, when they see it in glad, 
innocent faces on their way they recognize it, and 
remember gladly that, though it is not theirs, it 
has not ceased to exist. 

The town clock, that faithful monitor of the 
city, struck five as Nellie reached the corner of 
Broad and Grosvenor Streets, her turning-place. 
‘Five o’clock!’’ said she. ‘‘ Very good. I 
cannot accomplish much before tea-time, any way ; 
so I may as well stop here a few moments and 
visit the McGlinns. I have n’t seen Susie for an 
age. Why hasn’t she been out sliding on Hast 
Hill, I wonder, lately? ’’ 

Nellie pushed open the loosely hung brown 
gate which led into the McGlinn yard as she 
spoke, and went round the path to the door of 
their home. The house was an old one, one of 
the landmarks of the town, famous as an inn 
of former days in which the illustrious and ubiqui- 
tous G. W. had once rested. The large body of 
the house still swung open the upper half of its old- 
fashioned door, with the lower one ajar for the 
public to enter; but it had now degenerated into 
a mere drinking-place, kept, however, by a quiet 
family of Germans, who seldom had disturbances 
in their place, and who on the whole were pretty 
good neighbors, the McGlinns thought. 

The ‘‘L” part, with the yard attached, was 
hired by these McGlinns, a numerous body, who 
were nice decent Irish people, living as innocently 
and simply, in this vicinity to a ‘‘ saloon,’ as if 
they were on their lonely native bogs. Honest 
Patrick, who worked hard all day, came home at 
night to his hot supper and chattering brood with- 
out ever thinking of turning in at the open door 
by his gate. He was a steady-going, rather dull 
fellow, making his dollar or dollar and a half a 
day, according to whether he was at his regular 
work of carrying bricks, or doing odd jobs for 
Nellie’s father and others who employed him 
occasionally. 

(To be continued.) 


History and Biography. 


CASABIANCA. 


BY SARAH P. BRIGHAM. 


Tue ‘Orient ” was one of the great ships of 
Napoleon’s fleet, which sailed proudly through the 
Mediterranean Sea, toward Egypt. Louis Casa- 
bianca was its brave captain, and his son was with 
him. The boy was ten years old, and to be in 
the midst of sailors and soldiers was novel and 
delightful to him. The young midshipman was 
polite and gallant in his bearing, and a great 
favorite with all on board. War to him, with the 
Emperor Napoleon for a commander, presented a 
glittering spectacle; his childish heart was fired 
with enthusiasm, and he longed for the glory and 
victory of battle. His eyes had not yet seen its 
awful horrors, nor his ears heard its cries of pain 
and woe. 

A month passed. The French fleet was at anchor 
off the Egyptian coast at the mouth of the river 
Nile, when an English fleet of fourteen vessels, 
armed with one thousand and twelve guns, with 
nine thousand men, appeared in view. Lord Nel- 
son was its commander. He had come well pre- 
pared to meet the French in battle, and to check 
if possible the reckless ambition of Napoleon. 

Captain Casabiancea, seeing that a desperate 
fight must ensue, led his son to the high stern of 
his ship and placed him in one of the batteries, 
leaving him at this post of duty, while the captain 
went below to direct his men. 

That evening the French fired upon the English 
fleet, and a terrible naval battle began. The 
tremendous thunder of hundreds of cannon was 
heard, and immense masses of smoke arose. In 
a quarter of an hour men were lying dead and 
dying in every part of the ships. 

Captain Casabianca was mortally wounded. 
Slowly his life-blood flowed away as he lay upon 
the deck of his vessel, breathing his last. 

Young Casabianca stood at his post, and be- 
haved with wonderful coolness and courage. He 
did not know that his father was insensible and 
dying, and to prove himself a brave midshipman 
was the loftiest dream of his heart. The French 
were defeated with great slaughter, and soon the 
cry of “ fire! fire!”” added to the general horror. 
A fire had burst forth in the ship, near the spot 
where the boy stood, and spread with frightful 
rapidity. 

The soldiers and sailors saw that their only 
chance of escape was in the immediate abandon- 
ment of the burning vessel. A boat was lowered, 
and the officers and soldiers leaped into it. They 
shouted to young Casabianca to follow them, and 
save himself. The boy refused. He would not 
desert his post without his father’s permission. 
He waited, expecting his father to come and take 
him away. The boat was rowed off, and the ship 
became a mass of flames. 

When the fire reached the powder barrels, a 
tremendous explosion was heard. A bright sheet 
of fire sped for a moment high into the peaceful 
sky, and was followed by a midnight silence. 

The smoke cleared away, but no sign of the 
‘¢ Orient ’’ was visible. Young Casabianca had 
died in the midst of the flames on the ship. He 
died a hero. 


No one can ask honestly or hope fully to be de- 
livered from temptation unless he has himself 
honestly and firmly determined to do the best he 
can to keep out of it. 
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Every Other Sunday. 


®Our Letter-Bor. 


Union Ciry, Oct. 18, 1888. 
Mr. Epiror, —I have been looking over the last box 
of Sunday-school books sent us by the Sunday-School 
Society, and I think they are very nice. They make up 
a library of which we are very proud, and we are thank- 
ful to the ones who took so much interest in us as to 
send them. Our Sunday-school has got reorganized 
since the vacation, which we all spent very pleasantly. 
The block in which we held our meetings has been re- 
built, and the hall will soon be ready to occupy again. 
Yours respectfully, 
Myrtie Fouuerr. 


AN ACROSTIC. 


Iam composed of 15 letters. 

I spell the name of a writer well known and 
loved by you all. 

My jfi/th will tell you what that writer wrote. 

My ninth will tell you- whom that writer wrote for, 
though both my ninth and my, second read those 
writings. 

My frst is the initial letter of the first word of the 
title of this writer’s most successful book. You 
have all read it. 

My sixth and eleventh are characters in that 
book. 

My twelfth, seventh, third, and eighth, will give you 
the town, state, country, and continent in which this 
writer lived. 

My fourth will tell you the race that first inhabited 
that continent. 

My tenth and thirteenth will give you the name of 
the body of water that washes that state. 

My /ourteenth is the name of a mountain in that 
state. 

My (fifteenth is the profession followed by the 
father of this writer, whose name is also revered 
and loved. 


ENIGMA XXII. 


Iam composed of 18 letters. 
My 7, 18, 12, is the name of a tree. 
My 5, 6, 2, 4, is a kind of 1aetal. 
My 3, 8, 11, 10, is a part of a house. 
My 1, 6, 2, 10, is a fruit. 
My 5, 18, 15, 1, is what frogs do. 
My 18, 9, 16, is a woman devoted to a religious 
life. 
My 14, 17, 12, is a domestic animal. 
My whole is good advice to all. 
MABEL Le, 11 years old. 


HIDDEN FOETS. 


1. Red ice log. 6. Pa she rakex. 
2. N. sent yon. 7. W. fell on log 
3. Owe pr. c. 8. ‘The wis. R. 7. 
4. Try ban. $7 Rous core 
5 Ope. 10. Take s. 


DIAMOND WOED PUZZLE. 


A consonant, or a bus’7 insect. 

The time to pay a bill, 

A famous Scotch poet 

What comes when any thing is finised. 
A crooked letter. 


Ore co bo 


ANAGR#é MS, 


Is hale; a prophet. 

Moon sol ; a wise king. 

Add iv ; a poet king. 

He rest ; a Jewess wh) became queen. 

Use us raha; the king who made her queen. 


Sule Cen bol 


ENIGMA XXIII. 


I am composed of eleven letters. 

My 6, 10, 3, 2, 8, is the name of a disciple. 

My 6, 8, 7, 11, we should do ‘ without ceasing.” 

My 8, 10, 7, 1, is done in harvest time. 

My 4, 7, 5, belongs both to the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms. 

My 2, 7, 3, all must do to live. 

My 11, 10, 7, 8, is a measure of time. 

My 6, 9, 7, 11, children love to do. 

My 1, 10, 7, 3, is used for fuel in some parts of 
the world. 

My whole is the name of a noted story-teller 
whom the children of fifty years ago loved. 

C. R. Cousy. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 4. 


Enigma XV. Hospitality. 
Enigma XVI. The forsaken nest. 


Enigma XVII. Lena Roberts. Tacoma. W. T. 


The poets made: 
I. Longfellow. 
Il. Burns. 
Ili. Lowell. 
VII. 


IV. Tennyson. 
V. Cowper. 
VI. Wordsworth. 
Shakspeare. 


Names of Books of the Bible. : 
1. Genesis (Jenny, sis). 4. Nehemiah (knee, he, mire). 
2. Leviticus (Levi, tick, us). 5. Hosea (Hose, a). 
3. Numbers (Numb, burrs). 6. Micah (My, car). 
7. Nahum, (Nay, hum). 


For Woungest Weaders. 


A LITTLE THING. 


BY LUCY FLORENCE YOUNG. 


/ HREE little girls, each 
|, with a doll baby requir- 
\ ing quite as much care 
as any real baby, 
started out for a walk. 
Mabel and Alice 
pushed their dolls in a 
carriage, and often 
had to stop in their walk to be sure that 
their little ones were well tucked in, or to ask 
them if they were enjoying the ride. Jennie 
carried her doll in her arms, and was evi- 
dently very proud of its blue eyes and real 
bangs. She also carried a bright-red para- 
sol, and was very careful to hold it so as 
to keep the sun from Josephine’s eyes 
(Josephine was the doll’s name). That red 
parasol was quite a care. It had to be 
shut every time they stopped to look in a 
store window, and opened again before go- 
ing on. 

The children were full of plans for their 
dolls, and wanted to see all the fall styles 
so that Mehitable and Elizabeth might be 
dressed becomingly (Mehitable and Eliza- 
beth were the dolls who rode in carriages). 
By and by they came to a large toy store, 
when the red parasol was carefully closed,and 
the carriages placed so that Mehitable and 
Elizabeth could enjoy the jumping-jacks and 


fine dolls in the windows as well as their 
mammas. Then the little girls forgot all 
about their dolls, as they eagerly took turns 
choosing the toys in the show-window; 
even the red parasol was forgotten until 
Jennie cried suddenly, ‘‘Oh, I can’t get 
it out!” 

They had been standing over a grating to 
a window below, and Jennie had held her 
parasol between the bars of the grating. 
The parasol had opened under the bars, 
and now how could she pull it up between 
them? The children’s bright, happy faces 
grew anxious, and first one and then an- 
other pulled at the parasol, but only to tear 
it and make it open farther. The busy 
throng went to and fro, and some of them 
even entered the store, but no one noticed 
the children in their trouble. 

Presently two school-girls turned the cor- 
ner of the street. They were walking arm 
in arm and talking eagerly. One evidently 
did not see the children; the other quickly 
dropped her friend’s arm, and putting her 
hand on the parasol said, “Let me help 
Ole 

‘“‘Oh, I’ll never get it out!” sobbed 
Jennie. 

“Oh, yes, I can get it,” answered the girl 
brightly ; and laying her books on the side- 
walk she passed her left hand between the 
bars, and holding the ribs of the parasol to- 
gether drew it out. 

‘*'There, little one,” she said, as she 
opened it, and placed it in the child’s hand, 
‘*that is all safe. It is torn a little, but I 
guess your mamma can mend it.” She 
picked up her books, took her friend’s— 
arm again, and resumed her cheerful con- 
versation, with no thought of the good she 
had done. | 

“*Tt’s all torn,” said Alice, looking sadly 
at the poor parasol, with two of its ribs now 
so bare of the red covering. 

“Mamma can mend it,” answered Jennie, 
wiping her eyes on the back of her hand. 
Then with a sigh, “I am so glad she got it 
out; Josephine’s eyes are so weak we can’t 
go to walk without it,” and she held it 
carefully over the precious doll again. 

Mehitable and Elizabeth were wheeled 
back from the window, and the children, 
their faces full of sunshine, walked leisurely 
homeward. 

The school-girl turned, saw the pretty 
group, and a bright smile passed over her 
face as she thought, “ What a little thing 
can make a child happy!” 


WE all are naughty, cross, or dull 
Sometimes; so hear the cure, dear! 
Cast o’er your face a pleasant grace, — 
It will work its way in, sure, dear, 

For if you think it best to pout 

And wear a surly air, dear, — 

That will not let bad temper out, 

Nor evil thoughts repair, dear. 


St. Nicholas. 
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Open Leaves from Nature’s Book. 


THE HISTORY OF A LEAF. 
BY MISS W. W. STRATTON. 


Norurne but a leaf! There it lies in the 
street, fallen perhaps from some stately tree. It is 
trampled upon by careless feet, tossed about by 
every breeze, withered and faded from the heat of 
the sun, and finally lost! Consider its short life 
from birth to death, and read the history contained 
therein. Folded carefully in a tiny bud it waits 
for the warm sunny days of spring to unfold its 
miniature self. Then stretching outward, with 
its face to the sky, it begins to deepen in color 
and increase in size, until it waves on the parent 
stem in full development and beauty. 

Now examine its structure and composition. 
A woody framework forms the foundation and 
support, just as the skeleton does in the human 
body. This framework is composed of small 
woody fibres extending from the base to the tip 
of the leaf and outward to the edges. The larger 
and more prominent ones form the ribs; these 
are connected by innumerable smaller fibres that 
interlace each other in a delicate network. Around 
this foundation is arranged the cellular tissue, 
composed of minute cells of a somewhat oblong 
shape, filled with a few grains of green coloring 
matter. This cellular tissue is in two layers, an 
upper and under. In the upper layer, or that side 
of the leaf which turns toward the sky, the little 
cells are compacted closely together, and stand 
endwise, so as to present the smallest surface to 
the light. This gives that deepness of color not 
seen on the under side of the leaf, where the cells 
are placed lengthwise and some distance apart, 
leaving passages through which the air circulates 
freely. 

Outside of this cellular tissue and enveloping 
it, is a layer of empty cells called the epidermis, 
This affords the same protection to the leaf which 
the outer skin, or cuticle, does to the human body. 
On the under side of the epidermis there are 
numberless little holes called breathine-pores, 
which open into the air-passages between the 
cells, At the inner opening of these pores is a 
little valve which opens to admit the air and 
closes to retain it. In very warm dry weather 
these little valves remain closed in order to pre- 
vent the rapid escape and evaporation of the 
moisture within, the loss of which would cause 
the leaf prematurely to wither and die. 

Nourishment is derived from the air and earth 
in the form. of moisture. Some of it is absorbed 
directly from the air, but a larger proportion 
from the sap which comes freighted with crude 
material from the soil. This material is in the 
form of minute earthly particles dissolved in the 
moisture which the rootlets imbibe. Carried into 
the leaf, the fluid of the sap is evaporated through 
the breathing-pores, while the solid portions re- 
main to be converted into vegetable tissue. The 
process of making living tissue is performed in 
those cells of the leaf which contain the green 
coloring matter, but only when they are exposed 
to the light of the sun or daylight. When the 
mineral matter has been transformed into vege- 
table, it is carried in the form of living sap to 
every part of the tree or plant where growth is 
taking place. What unseen power directs its 
course is not known, but wherever material is 
needed, there the newly formed sap finds its way. 
So every leaf is a complete manufactory, turning 
the raw mineral substances of the earth and air 


into living, organized matter, and supplying the 
animal part of creation with food that can readily 
be assimilated. ~ 

Leaves also restore the equilibrium of the at- 
mosphere after it has become vitiated by breath- 
ing. With every breath animals consume the 
oxygen, or life-giving principle, of the air, and 
supply its place with carbonic acid, an excess of 
which is fatal to life. The leaves counteract this 
process by taking in the carbonic acid and de- 
composing it in the sunshine, keeping the ‘carbon 
to be made over into vegetable tissue, and giving 
out the oxygen pure. 

What an amount of work must be carried on 
in the leaves which cover a single tree, and how 
vast the labor in the leafy manufactories all over 
the earth! Faithfully they fulfil their mission 
from the early spring to the glowing fall; then 
in radiant grandeur they are borne by the winds 
hither and thither, until, broken and withered, 
they finally return to the earth and the air from 
which they were made. 


A DUKE AND A PRINCESS. 
BY H. G. DURYEE. 


Tuey lived on two big farms in New Hamp- 
shire, and had never seen a castle in all their 
lives. They wore calico dresses and gingham sun- 
bonnets, and very often went barefooted. They 
had n’t even a royal cousin between them; but 
still one was a duke and the other a princess. 

How their Highnesses came into existence was 
something like this. 

Aunt Jo was sitting by the window sewing 
briskly, when a small body threw itself against 
her lap with a dismal sigh. 

‘** Auntie Jo,” questioned a disconsolate voice, 
‘don’t you wish you were a real king or princess, 
or something else nice? I don’t think it’s any 
fun at all being just a girl!” 

With a royal effort befitting such a subject, the 
busy aunt brought her attention back from tucks 
and ruffles to the curly head at her side. 

“ Why, yes, Trotters,” she answered, “I should 
very much like to be a ‘princess or something 
else nice.’ ”’ 

‘‘ And if you were a princess,’’ persisted Trot- 
ters, whose real name was Geraldine, and there- 
fore too long for every day use, “ you’d do just as 
you wanted to, would n’t you; and other people 
would have to do as you said, and would n’t it 
be lovely?” 

But Aunt Jo didn’t seem to share this opinion 
at all. She smiled a wise little smile and began 
turning another tuck. ‘No,’ she said gently, 
“that would n’t be the way of it at all. I would 
give up a great deal to please others; and I would 
try to keep from getting angry when they did 
things that did n’t please me. I would be just as 
polite as I knew how.”’ 

‘* Would you — would you give up your best 
doll if Susie Hayes wanted it?’ questioned Trot- 
ters, feeling that this was a new and not alto- 
gether agreeable view of royalty. ‘‘ Would you, 
truly ?*’ 

‘Yes, if I were a real princess, I think I would.” 

The little girl went thoughtfully away. Only 
that morning she and Susie Hayes had come 
to such a violent rupture that Susie had gone 
home in tears, and her angry hostess had vowed 
“‘never to speak to her again.”? It was in the 
subsequent state of loneliness that quick-tempered 
Trotters had sought Aunt Jo. 

“I guess I was n’t like a princess this morning,” 
she thought, as she moved toward the door. ‘TI 


guess I was n’t even — even —I don’t b’lieve I was 
even like a duke! But I guess I can be if I try, 
and I’m gviug'to. Ill forgive Susie, that’s just 
what T’ll do, and take her a pardon same as 
they do in books. I ought to go in a coach, but 
I can take my cart, and play the doctor told me 
to walk. Ill do it right away! ”’ 

With great dispatch she hurried into the front 
hall and arrayed herself in the red table-cloth, 
Then she put on one of her father’s big hats with 
daisies stuck round it for jewels, and struggling 
with her battered cart and the ‘‘ best doll ”? began 
her triumphal progress to Susie. The table-cloth 
tangled about her feet and the tall hat nearly 
extinguished her several times, but she was a 
princess, and these things didn't trouble her. 

Luckily the offended Susie lived only a little 
way up the road, and her gate was soon reached. 
Susie herself stood within it, one hand held un- 
sociably behind her, and the other grasping a very 
big and very ragged doll. 

“I’m a princess,”? began Trotters, wondering 
if that was the proper form of address under the 
circumstances, “and I’ve come to bring you a par- 
don: that means, you know, I’m sorry I would n’t 
let you have my doll, and I hope you’re sorry 
too. Auntie Jo says princesses are just as polite 
as they know how.’’ Here she suddenly re- 
membered a sentence she had heard her mother 
read from a letter ; it sounded as if it might fit 
just such a case as this, and -she concluded tri- 
umphantly, ‘‘ Miss Hanson sends her compli- 
ments, and hopes you are well.’? 

Susie shifted uneasily from one foot to the 
other, very much impressed. She had been deeply 
grieved in her little heart, and had meant quite as 
firmly as Trotters “never to speak again.” _ But 
this gorgeous array of table-cloth and tall hat, 
together with the “compliments,” weakened her 
resentment. She wanted to “be friends ”’ at once, 
but was n’t quite sure how to surrender. 

Trotters, having said all she could think of in 
the first effort, was silent too. So they stood 
eying one another wistfully. But presently a 
bright idea came to her Highness number one. 

‘You don’t want to speak,’’ she said sweetly, 
“and I didn’t either, till I played I was a princess ; 
then it was real easy. And if you play you area 
duke (that’s just about the same thing, you know), 
we can make up first rate! ”’ 

These were magic words, and as a “ duke” 
Susie felt her heart entirely softened. She could 
forgive and forget completely. Her ragged doll 
was dropped on its already much battered nose, 


and their two Highnesses embraced each other 


warmly. 

‘Pm sorry, too,” said the duke in a delightful 
burst of penitence, ‘‘and I don’t want your doll 
a bit. We won’t be cross any more, will we, but 
just be a duke and princess forever! ” 

So they came into their royal estate, and took 
turns in the red table-cloth for a whole afternoon 
without once forgetting. 

And when Trotters’ mother learned where the 
big hat had got its dust and dents she only smiled, 
‘‘We can buy new hats,” she said, kissing the 
dirty face beneath it; “but only loving little 
hearts can bring us real dukes and princesses.”? 


Never be discouraged by trifles. If a spider 
breaks his thread twenty times he will mend it as 
many. Perseverance and patience will accomplish 
wonders. 


A PoPLaR leaf hides our view of the sun ; the 
slight substance of an earthly care hides from us 
the immense and radiant God. 


ay 


A TRUE CHRISTMAS. 
(Continued from page 39.) 


Joe. Well, what does Santa Claus do? 

Hetty. Don’t you remember ? He comes around 
the night before Christmas — 

Joe. What is Christmas, Hetty ? 

Hetty. I don’t know, Joe; but to-morrow is 
Christmas Day, and old Santa Claus, he comes 
’round to-night, rides over the roof, slides down 
the chimly, an’ if you’ve been good an’ have 
hung up yer stockings, he puts lots of good 
things into ’em. 

Joe. That ain’t true, Hetty. 

Hetty. It must be, Joe, for the little gentlemen, 
he told it all to me, an’ the little girl too, and 
they think p’r’aps he didn’t know where we 
lived. Maybe we ain’t good enough. 

Joe. We never done anythin’ real bad, Hetty. 
Leastways we never meant to. 

Hetty. No, Joe. But then, we ain’t got no 
chimly, an’ he rides on the roofs. 

Joe. P’r’aps he could git in through the roof — 
the snow does. 

Heity. But, Joe, he’s a big man; the little boy 
showed me a picter of him. 

Joe. | Eagerly.] I'll tell you, Hetty; Mrs. Fini- 
gan’s got a chimly, an’ he might git in there. 
Maybe he’s come an’ did’nt leave anything 
’eause we didn’t hang up our stockings. He 
might not know where to put things. 

Hetty. P’r’aps so, Joe. Well hang ’em up to- 
night an’ see. 

Joe. You kin take mine, Hetty. I don’t need 
em now. [Herry hangs a pair of ragged stockings 
on the chair. | 

Hetty. I'll have to put ’em here, Joe, as there 
ain’t no chimly place. They hung theirs by the 
chimly, but I guess Santa Claus ’1l find ’em, fer 
there ain’t much else in the room. 

Joe. I’m tired now Hetty, let ’s go to sleep. 
It won’t feel so cold when we ’re asleep. 

Hetty. Allright, Joe. An’ don’t you open yer 
eyes, or it might be as ye ’d scare Santa Claus 
away. Good-night, Joe. 

Joe. Good-night, Hetty. [Theylie down. Soon 
bells are heard, and Santa CLaus comes breath- 
lessly into the room, soot on his face, etc. ] 

Santa. Well, well, and this is the place, is it? 
And a bad enough time I’ve had getting here. 
Nearly broke through the roof, and no wonder! 
Look how the snow drifts in! Mrs. Finigan’s 
chimney is rather small, too, and very sooty. A 
pretty spectacle I’ve made of myself! Being 
rather stout I was n’t altogether comfortable get- 
ting down. Nearly woke the good woman, too; 
but if I did get her floor slightly dirty, I left 
enough to repay her. I’m tired enough climb- 
ing up so many stairs. Let me see— was it five 
or six flights? Ah! the scenes I have been 
through in this crowded house are enough to 
make me faint. [Turns to children.] So this is 
Hetty, is it? ‘‘ Ragged and hungry-looking,” in- 
deed. And this, little Joe. Poor dears! Their only 
coverlet the snow, and that looks none too warm. 
But the hungry look has gone a bit, and here are 
good things to eat. Little Nell said the child had 
been to their home, and that explains it. Poor 
things! [Sees stockings.| Why, I believe they 
- thought I was coming, for here are two stockings, 
—or they were stockings once —now there are 
so many holes things will tumble through. But 
never mind. Old Santy can remedy that. [Hangs 
up new ones.| Now, what shall I leave? A book, 
this scarf, and this—this doll, twin sister to 
the one I left Nellie Fay. [Turns to children after 
leaving other things, and putting some greens 
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about.] How cold they look. [Lays shawl over them.] 
That shawl was for some fine lady, but never 
mind; she has other shawls. Agd is this all? 
Well, it does look more Christmasy now, and I 
think the Fays will see to the rest; for they are 
good people, they are indeed! It makes my heart 
sick to go into places like this,— but no matter, 
only my good wife must make more cookies next 
year. [Bells and stamping heard.| Well, well, I 
fear if I don’t hurry those merry reindeer of mine 
will break through this shaky old roof. They are 
very fresh, being used but once a year, and I 
must go. I have to cross the sea and back before 
sunrise. So good-night, little ones; a Merry 
Christmas to you —and now for Mrs. Finigan’s 
chimney again. [Huxit; bells heard.] 
CURTAIN FALLS. 


Scene III.— Same as Scene lI. Hnrry and 

JOE still asleep. 

Joe. [Stirs — sits up — rubs his eyes in bewilder- 
ment.| Why, where am 1? What is it? Oh, 
Hetty! 

Hetty. {Starting up.| What’s the matter, Joe? 
Oh, oh, oh! 

Joe. Hetty, is it heaven —or fairyland — or 
what ? 

Hetty. Oh, Joe, it’s Santa Claus! It’s Christ- 
mas! Look, look ! 

Joe. [Seizing stocking.| Oh, Hetty, see this — 
look! : 

Hetty. And this! Why, Joe, it’s just like the 
doll as was in the big shop winder. 

Joe. Ain’t she a stunner though ? 
look here. 

Hetty. What a dear good man Santa Claus 
must be! [Wipes her eyes.] I was wonderin’ 
what kep’ us so warm, and see, it were this. 
[Holds up shawl. ] 

Joe. An’ look at this scarf. 

Hetty. Oh, Joe, it ain’t so bad to be cold an’ 
hungry an’ poor when Santa Claus comes, is it ? 
[They hug each other.] 

Joe. I wonder whin he come, Hetty. I dreamed 
as I saw him, an’ he looked jolly-like an’ asked 
me to take a ride with him; an’ we went a-spinnin’ 
through the air, an’ the reindeers was a lot of 
angels with long yeller curls, an’ green waterin’- 
pots in their hands, and as they went along they 
sprinkled the clouds, an’ flowers grew on ’em. 

Hetty, 1 dreamt as I was a lady ridin’ in a 
great carriage on a red velvet cushing, an’ as 
we drove along lots of lovers in green coats and 
gold buttons kneeled along the sidewalk, an’ said 
* Fair one, I adore thee!” an’ took off their high 
hats, and then threw‘stockins’ full of good thin’s 
into the winder. 

Joe. I like my dream best because Santa Claus 
is in it, an’ he’s nicer than a lover, I know, but if 
you like, Hetty, you can wrap the new shawl 
aroun’ you, an’ purtend as you was the lady, an’ 
the chair the coach; then I’ll kneel down an’ 
throw your stockin’ at you an’ say it — for I feel 
most well this mornin’. Afterwards you kin be 
Santa Claus, an’ play my dream. 

Hetty. Well, let’s have some breakfast first, Joe. 
My! what good things we do have to eat. [Gets 
bi®ad, etc.| But hark! Who’s a-talkin’ outside ? 

[Mrs. Finigan and her daughter are heard 
talking outside. | 

An’, Martha Finigan, did ye iver hear the 
loikes! Sure an’ Jenny found a doll in her arms 
this mornin’. — An’ Tony a bright red scarf. — 
An’ Jack a ball. — An’ me a foine shawl. 

Hetty. J guess Santa Claus has been to them, 
too. [Runs to the door.| Merry Christmas, Mrs. 
Finigan. Did Santa Claus come to you last night ? 


But just 


Mrs. Finigan. [Outside.| Shure, darlint, I 
don’t know whether it were Saint Claus or Saint 
Patrick, but some saint it was anyhow. 

Martha F. [Outside.] But, mother, it might a 
bin burglars as broke in through the chimbly. 

Hetty. But, Martha, they did n’t take anythin’. 

Mrs. F. [Outside.] Now, darlint, mayhap it’s 
a new kind of burglar — an’ did he come to yez ? 

Hetty. Oh, yes, Mrs. Finigan, an’ left lots of 
good thin’s! an’ dear Joe be feelin’ most better. 

Mrs, F. [Outside.| The saints be praised! 
Good-by, darlint. 

Hetty. Good-by. Oh, Joe, it’s been Christmas 
everywheres! [They begin to eat breakfast. ] 

Joe. Tell me more about what happened yes- 
terday ; about the little angel as kissed ye, an’ all. 

Hetty. Oh, Joe, I wish you could a-seen her, 
she was that pretty, —[ Tap at door. Enter NELL 
and JAMIE. | 

Nell. Good-morning. Merry Christmas, Hetty! 

Jamie. Holloa! is that you, Joe? Glad to see 
you ! 

Hetty. [Joyfuily.| Ob, Joe, they ’ve come, 
they ’ve come, the angel an’ the little gentleman ! 

Joe. [To Nell.| Please, Miss, if ye be an angel 
will you kiss me jist once, the way you did Hetty? 

Nell. You dear little boy! I’m not an angel. 
but of course I’ll kiss you, and Hetty, too. [Kisses 
them. | 

Jamie. What a cold place this is! But, Nell, 
it looks as if Santa Claus had been here. 

Hetty. Indeed he has. He must of — for look! 
I don’t know how he come, but he did! he did! 

Nell. Why, he left you a doll just like mine. 
How nice! 

Jamie. [To Joe.| Did the old fellow leave you 
any skates ? 

Joe. No ; but just look at all 0’ this. 


Jame. He left me a stunning pair. S’pose he 
thought you could n’t use ’em. 
Nell. What pretty things you have! So did 


Jamie and I. We got up very early this morning 
to look at our stockings. Shall we tell them, 
Jamie? 

Jamie. Fire away, Nell. 

Nell. Well, you see Jamie and I didn’t think 
we would have any presents this year, for we 
wrote to Santa Claus and told him where you and 
Joe lived, and asked him to give you our things; 
but this morning we found our stockings fuller 
than they have ever been before — 

Jamie. [Aside to Joe.] You bet! 

Vell. And we were afraid he had n’t come here. 

Jamie. Yes. So we came to see; and mother’s 
down stairs talking to Mrs. Finiean — 

Nell. And we’re going to take you both home 
to dinner — 

Jame. And we’ve got an awful big turkey 
and a regular buster of a plum-pudding. 

Nell. [To Heitty.| We can play with our new 
dolls all day. 

Jamie. [To Joe.] 11] show you my new skates. 

Nell. And John’s going to carry Joe down- 
stairs. 

Hetty. [To Joe.| He’s the gentleman like the 
lover, Joe, him as wears gold buttons. 

Joe. Honest ? 

Jamie. And father’s going to give Joe a suit 
of clothes. 

Nell. And we will all be so happy. 

Jame. I tell you it’ll be the very jolliest 
Christmas we ever had. 

Mrs. Fay. [Coming in behind them.] Because 
my little children are learning the happiness of 
making others happy. 


CURTAIN FALLS, 
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Ceachers’ Department. 


OUR YOUNG PEOPLE’S RELIGIOUS 


GUILDS. 


At the meeting in Springfield, Rev. John Cuckson, 
pastor of the Church of the Unity, gave an interest- 
ing address concerning religious work aniong young 
people. He said that there is no subject of such 
deep moment to Sunday-school teachers and minis- 
ters as that of the religious education of the young. 
The question for us to answer is, How shall the 
young be held to a close connection with the church ? 
No one would rob youth of its happiness; but we 
would fain prove that our children may be reverent 
as wellas happy. It becomes our duty, therefore, to 
throw around them a spirit of devotion. 

While it is the obligation of parents to educate 
the religious nature of their children, the facts 
are that the parents of our church fail in this re- 
spect. In order, therefore, to keep alive the relig- 
ious spirit at an age of life when the youth thinks 
his religious education at an end, the churches have 
come to provide certain organizations. The guild 
of the Good Shepherd, which exists in this church, is 
a religious organization that flourishes only under 
the most sedulous care. Its object is to confirm the 
work of the home and Sunday-school. It is not or- 
ganized to give opinions, but to train the devotional 
nature. It seeks, first, to train the reverent nature 
by reviving the habit of prayer, since the prayerless 
life is not conducive to the religious life; second, 
by enjoining on its members prompt and constant 
attendance on church services; third, by encouraging 
a fearless and open allegiance to Christianity. It is 
also the work of the guild not only to prevent the 
dying out of religious enthusiasm, but to accustom 
young people to philanthropic work, which is the 
anchor of all religious zeal. After reviewing the de- 
velopment of the guild in his own church, the speaker 
said that the hope had been expressed that all these 
organizations existing in the Unitarian churches 
might be federated. There is special reason for the 
spread of this work in New England, where the 
Sunday-school is so separated from the church that 
in early manhood most young men after leaving 
altogether the Sunday-school feel no connection 
with the church. We must work to catch them at 
this most critical point in their religious life. 

Revs, W.I. Lawrence of Dorchester, and W. I. 
Nichols of Littleton, then gave brief addresses on 
the topic of young people’s religious societies, the 
evidence from both being that they had been very 
successful in their experience. G. W. Warren 
of Boston also added earnest testimony to the 
evident fact that the Unitarians are moving in the 
right direction; and Rev. Mr. Paine of Leominster, 
formerly pastor of the local church, closed the 
discussion. 


THE KING’S DAUGHTERS. 


WE do not see how any of the “ Tens ” belonging 

to this Order which have been formed in our Uni- 

. tarian Sunday-schools can any longer retain their 

adhesion to the Central Council. The following is 

an exact copy of a creed which has been issued by 
the Central Council of the Order : — 


“Tn answer to the repeated question that comes to 
us, ‘Do you belong in any way to the other“ Tens,” 
“ Lend a Hand Clubs,” “ Look-up Legions,” ete 2?’ we 
desire clearly to state that we have no connection with 
any other orders whatsoever. 

“The Daughters of the King recognize that they 
are indebted to these friends for admirable sugges- 
tions, which they have thankfully adopted. Ours 
is distinctly a spiritual organization, based on 
strictly evangelical principles. Our foundation is 
Jesus Christ our Lord, in whose atonement alone we 
rely for our salvation, and by whose power and in 
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whose name and to whose glory all our work is done. 
Our order has assumed unexpectedly large pro- 
portions, and wesfeel God has chosen his daughters 
as instruments of great blessing to multitudes. Let 
us not limit ‘the Holy One of Israel.’ God has 
promised to pour out his spirit on his handmaidens 
in these latter days. Let us be emptied vessels, that 
he may fill us, and use us to the pulling down of 
Satan’s strongholds and the bringing in of the 
kingdom of our Lord, ‘whose we are and whom 
we serve.’ Let us see to it that our basis be dis- 
tinctly understood, that we may have the confidence 
and co-operation of all with whom we are one in a 
common faith in the ever blessed Trinity, — God the 
Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost. 


“ Indorsed by the Central Council of the Order of 


the King’s Daughters.” 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL INTELLIGENCE. 


At the meeting of the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Union, held Noy. 19, Rev. C. F. Dole read the 
interesting and valuable paper on “The Sunday 
School and Citizenship ” which he read at the an- 
nual meeting of the Sunday-School Society in 
Springfield. 


Tuer Channing Hall lectures on “ The History of 
Unitarianism” are attracting large audiences. A 
pleasant feature of these lectures is the half hour 
of informal conversation with questions and an- 
swers which follows the lecture. Thus far a large 
number of the audience have remained for these 
conversations. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes from San Francisco : “In 
our Auxiliary Society I send out many of our Uni- 
tarian Sunday-school text-books to mothers and 
teachers, who form classes where there are no 
schools. The publications of the Sunday-School 
Society are all very attractive.... The Hon. 
Horace Davis (now President of our State Univer- 
sity) always talks for ten minutes to our school, and 
his words are like gold to teachers and scholars.” 


In several of our Sunday schools the custom of 
securing individual subscribers for Every OTHER 
Sunpay has been discontinued. It is found that 
much better results are obtained when the school 
takes as many copies as it can afford to pay for, 
and then distributes these among teachers and 
scholars. 


WE trust that none of our Sunday-school teachers 
are among those who are referred to in the follow- 
ing Brevity in the “ Christian Register ” : — 

“The large audiences that have attended the 
Channing Hall lectures on ‘The History of Uni- 
tarianism’ have been greatly annoyed by many 
persons coming late and wandering about the hall 
in search of seats. Probably all these persons 
could be in the hall when the lecture commences if 
they would only take a little pains. Thoughtful- 
ness for others demands punctuality at all meetings 
where late coming makes disturbance.” 


Ar the October meeting of the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Union, Miss Mary R: Mason of Dorchester 
presented a brief paper on the work of the organi- 
zations, scattered throughout the country, bearing 
the name of “King’s Daughters’” clubs. Miss 
Mason’s paper won so much favor from her affti- 
ence by the “sweetness and light” which she put 
into the account of these clubs in general, and that 
of her own circle of ten little ‘‘ King’s Daughters ” 
in particular, that it was somewhat of a shock 
when Mrs. Bernard Whitman, in supplementing 
Miss Mason’s remarks, declared this organization 
of ‘‘ King’s Daughters” to be severely sectarian, 
and limited by its originators to those only whose 
creed included belief in the vicarious atonement 
and divinity of Jesus. 


MISUNDERSTOOD TEXTS. 


ARCHDEACON FARRAR in an address before the 
London Sunday-School Union a few months ago 
spoke as-follows on this subject: — 

“A very large and deeply interesting book might 
be written on misunderstood texts; many people 
are hardly aware of the awful extent to which the 
world has been influenced in the wrong direction 
by attaching false meanings to particular texts. It 
is an extensive subject to enter upon, but here are 
one or two trifling instances. The other day a 
clergyman calling on an old woman, and finding 
her in a dying state, urged upon her the duty of 
repentance. She said she knew a great deal better 
than that. Did not the Scriptures say that ‘the 
gifts and calling of God are without repantaney | te 
therefore she did not need repentance. 

“There are bundreds and thousands of ignorant 
people liable to these mistakes, During the last 
election, a Dorsetshire peasant refused to give a 
vote for a-particular man. On being asked why, he 
said, ‘Oh, sure he is a bad man.’ 

“«Why do you think him to be a bad man? On 
the contrary, he is a very good man.’ 

“« Because,’ replied the peasant, ‘he used the 
word ‘“‘ peradventure,” and the Scriptures say, “If 
I say peradventure the darkness shall cover me.”’ 

‘‘You must not suppose that these mistakes are 
necessarily confined to ignorant persons. At a 
meeting of ecclesiastics a clergyman was speaking 
against total abstinence, and quoted the text, ‘ Let 
your moderation be known unto all men.’ He evi. 
dently thought that ‘moderation’ had something to 
do with moderate drinking, whereas it was a Greek 
word, which meant reasonableness, the reasonable- 
ness of conduct, and had nothing whatever to do 
with alcohol. Yet that was used by a distinguished 
churchman at a gathering of ecclesiastics, 

“People are liable to run away with the merest 
fragments of texts. A distinguished ecclesiastic, 
recently dead, preached a very famous sermon on 
the text, ‘Hear the church.’ All of you are well 
enough instructed to know that there is no such 
text. It is merely a fragment of a verse. When 
Archbishop Whately met. the dean he said, ‘You 
might just as well have chosen, “ Hang all the law 
and the prophets.” 

“This will show you that it is easily and fatally 
possible to read the Bible wi out understanding 
the text, without knowing the «:. sions, the circum- 
stances, the. illustrations, which are necessary, es- 
pecially the context and the whole meaning of the 
book from which the passage comes.” 


Eacu teacher can contribute much to the power 
of the school for good beyond his work in his own 
class. 
each other through united work for definite objects, 
they will be sure to give each other cordial greetings 
as they meet. They will work together to give a 
glow and earnestness tothe opening exercises. The 
unity of aim will be felt, and will help each teacher 
to get a good start with the lesson. Then the absence 
of a single teacher will be felt by all the others. But 
in such a school absences will be rare, and only 
from necessity. — Pilgrim Teacher. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


The uniform subscription price of Every Oruer 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 


in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents - 


additional for postage. All members of Sunday-schools 
who subscribe for the paper, will receive their copies in 
me package sent to their schools. 
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